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OTTO H. KAHN'S VIEWS ON THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 

THE average native born American still lacks the flexibility 
of mind to find relaxation outside of his business in culti' 
vating and encouraging the fine arts. A sense of acquisitive 
ness, not wholly perhaps unmixed with appreciation, may 
lead to the collection of paintings and expensive objets 
d'art; but using art in its broadest sense, the man of wealth 
still misunderstands and underestimates the importance of 
the most readily appealing of all arts— that of the stage. 

For this reason the example of a man, who, like Otto H. 
Kahn, combines culture with wealth and whose broad vision 
of mind, the result of a well balanced adjustment of Ameri- 
can and European ideas, enables him to appreciate what pro- 
gress in all the arts means to a community, is most welcome. 
Mr. Kahn's views are those of a thinker who grasps the art 
problems of America and himself has demonstrated in prae 
tice how they are to be met. 

In his address on the late E. H. Harriman, Mr. Kahn used 
these words: "The undisturbed possession of the material re' 
wards now given to success can only be perpetuated if its 
beneficiaries exercise moderation, self-restraint, and consider' 
ation for others in the use of their opportunities, and if at 
least part of their ability is exercised, not for their own ad' 
vantage, but for the public good and the weal of their fellow 



men." 
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Asked to elaborate this and especially to set forth what 
the attitude of rich men toward art should be, Mr. Kahn 
pointed out that in America millionaires have increased so 
rapidly in number during the last twenty years that there 
no longer adheres to them what art collectors call "scarcity 
value." The mere possession of great wealth formerly gave 
a man a position of eminence in the community. To an ex' 
tent, this appears to be still the case in Europe, where alto- 
gether money counts for more than it does here, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that Europeans are in the habit 
of referring to America as "the land of the almighty dollar," 
ignorant of the fact that what, generally speaking, impels 
our people to restless striving, is not, in the first instance, the 
spirit of acquisitiveness, but ambition, the will to "get there," 
to succeed, of which, in business, the dollar happens to be 
the outward token. 

Not only are men no longer honored here merely because 
they have great wealth, a good many of our people have 
gone to the opposite extreme, equally wrong, of condemning 
men merely because they have great wealth. The rich man 
who aspires to honor and influence must now prove his title 
to them apart from his wealth. If he has aspirations beyond 
mere monetary success he must gain his spurs in altruistic 
effort and service to the community. 

Unfortunately it is made difficult for him to' enter politics 
with honor, therefore he hesitates to put his abilities and ex- 
perience at the service of our country, in that field of activity. 
He can and does take part in all sorts of philanthropic, 
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charitable, and communal work, and with all the greater 
generosity in the expenditure of his money and effort, because 
in most cases he does it purely from a sense of duty and public 
spirit, there being in this country none of the outward honors 
and rewards freely bestowed in Europe in recognition of 
similar work. 

Lastly, he can turn to the promotion of culture and art. 
For education and science a vast deal has been done by our 
wealthy men. But in the large and important field of art rel' 
atively little has been done thus far-— yet the opportunity 
is boundless and the need for men who give some of their 
wealth, time and ability to the service of this cause is great. 
Maecenases are needed for the dramatic stage, the operatic 
stage, the concert stage, for conservatories and art academies, 
for the encouragement and support of American painters, in 
fact for all those things which in Europe have been done and 
are being done by princes, governments and communities. 

Not to wish, in referring to the stage, to criticise the self- 
supporting managers (Mr. Kahn does not say "commercial 
managers") of our theatres, the work he has in mind would not 
interfere with that done by them, just as little as the Comedie 
Francaise interferes with the many selfsupporting theatres 
in France. But in order to develop and cultivate a taste that 
shall banish what is tawdry, sham and vulgar, certain pioneer 
work has to be done, certain standards of comparison must 
be set and maintained. 

The theatrical manager who has a family to support, who 
constantly must bear in mind the necessity of accumulating 
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a provision for his old age, cannot be expected to work al' 
truistically in what is his business and means of livelihood. 
It would not be fair to ask him that for the sake of an ideal 
he should lose money, though, to the honor of more than one 
theatrical manager be it said—that they have willingly made 
financial sacrifices at times in that cause and from that high 
motive. 

Here is a vast opportunity for cultural and helpful work. 
To strive toward fostering the art life of the country, toward 
counteracting harsh materialism, toward relieving the monot' 
ony and strain of the people's everyday life by helping and 
by creating opportunity to awaken in them the love and the 
understanding of the beautiful and inspiring, and aversion and 
contempt for the vulgar, cheap, and degrading, is, I think, a 
humanitarian effort eminently worth making, and, what is 
more, every prospect of not being attempted in vain. 

Not one, but a dosen theatres of the type of the Comedie 
Francaise, a dosen Opera Houses, permanent orchestras, etc., 
that shall know no consideration except to serve and stead- 
fastly to adhere to the highest standard of artistic endeavor, 
are needed; and institutions to train and guide aright the 
amazing quantity of all kinds of artistic talent which is latent 
among the people of our country, and so much of which goes 
to waste. One of the greatest artists at the Metropolitan once 
expressed herself to me to the effect that America was "chuck- 
fulT of musical talent, and that she came across more fine 
voices coupled with musical and other gifts in one season here 
than in years in Europe. Unfortunately, among the people 
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who could help most materially in the direction I have indi- 
cated, there are still relatively few who look upon art as the 
immensely potent educational factor which it is, who take it 
seriously as it deserves to be taken as one of the most power' 
ful moral agencies and as one of the greatest boons to vast 
numbers of the people in making their lives fuller, happier, 
and more beautiful. It is still very difficult to induce many 
of those who could easily afford it and who in many ways 
continually demonstrate their generosity, philanthropy, and 
public spirit, to help along in movements having for their 
purpose the advancement of art and of art standards and the 
procuring of more and better opportunities in the field of art, 
both to the public and to American artists. 

For this reason, as against scores who will freely give of 
their time, effort, and substance for charitable, educational, 
and other altruistic purposes, there is barely one who is suf- 
ficiently impressed with the dignity and far-reaching influence 
of art to do the same for its cause. Some of the spirit which 
in former times in England ranked actors with vagabonds, 
and the stage accordingly, still survives^ The theatre, both 
the operatic and the dramatic branch, is still considered by 
many of our successful men as merely a toy— a toy harmless 
enough to be tolerated, but not a thing of sufficient import 
and dignity to be considered worthy of the active interest of 
serious men. In fact, by some it seems to be regarded as almost 
"infra dig" for a reputable business man to devote some of his 
spare time and energy to active occupation with operatic and 
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dramatic affairs as he would with hospital work or communal 
effort, and even his motives in doing so are quite apt to be mis' 
judged. 

Personally, I look upon the stage as one of the three or four 
greatest agencies which tend to form and shape the thoughts 
and the sentiments and the behavior of the people. 

Asked if notwithstanding the drawbacks he had men' 
tioned, he thought we were advancing artistically, Mr. Kahn 
replied in the affirmative, adding, however, that the advance 
will be more rapid as we become artistically more creative, 
and that we shall become more creative as soon as there is suf- 
ficiently earnest and continuous demand for it. The country 
is full of talent of all kinds. Ask with sufficient insistence for 
its manifestation in some particular direction, and you get it. 
The demand creates the supply. Take an example in connec 
tion with the opera. Up to say some fifteen or twenty years 
ago we depended upon European artists, and, especially, upon 
European reputations. But as the love of and the interest in 
opera became more widely diffused among the people, demand 
arose for American singers, and when it came, they came— 
with a rush, too, amazjing in quantity and quality. Since that 
time we have produced as many women singers of excellence 
as probably all Europe put together. The European Opera 
Houses are full of American artists in leading positions. We 
have not produced as many male singers yet. I do not know 
why this is so; possibly because the tendency of our boys' up 
bringing is rather toward sterner things. When the people 
of America with sufficient earnestness and sincerity and per' 
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sistency call for a creative American musical art, then, in due 
time, I believe, that art will come, and the demand seems, now, 
to be arising, to be general and to be insistent. It is one more 
sign of many in the direction of a strong tide toward artistic 
achievement in America. 

Take another instance of demand creating supply in a 
matter of art. Up to twenty years ago we were content with 
brownstone houses in this city, ugly of design and built in 
monotonous rows, destroying beauty and individuality. We 
did not rebel against them for a long time. But when at last 
we did, there were on hand a lot of men, having learned their 
lessons mainly at the Ecoledes Beaux Arts in Paris andhaving 
learned them well, to guide the movement aright and to trans- 
late it into execution. The result has been quite remarkable. 
In an amazingly short time what a transformation has taken 
place in our residential districts. Our high grade houses now 
adaysi so far as their architecture is concerned, are certainly 
equal, if not superior, in comfort, arrangement, and taste to 
the average private dwelling of the same class in Europe. Our 
public and semi-public buildings, instead of eyesores like the 
old Court House, became ornaments to the city. I think our 
architects, as a whole, rank at least equal with those of any 
European country— though there may be a very few there of 
exceptional eminence, possibly superior to any one man here. 
The manner in which our architects were ready at once to 
meet the difficult and novel problem of "skyscrapers" and the 
admirable way in which they have solved it, is another case 
in point. 



In painting there also has been splendid development. 
Not to mention Sargent who, as a portrait painter, is with' 
out a peer among living artists, the general level of excel' 
lence attained by our painters, again, is at least equal, it seems 
to me, to that of any country except France. And it should 
be remarked that our painters have accomplished this not' 
withstanding the feet that they have received and are receiv 
ing far less encouragement and support and opportunity in 
their home country than foreign artists receive in theirs. 
The regrettable circumstance that to this day we have not 
got a suitable building for art expositions in this city is char' 
acteristic and eloquent. 

I think we have here all the elements which make for gen' 
uine and great art development. We have a public intelli' 
gent, imaginative, quick of perception, capable of emotion, and 
responsible to the fundamental appeal of healthy art. We 
have as yet the natural sound instincts of the unspoiled. We 
react best upon that which is most worthy of appreciation. 
We do not crave, as yet, that which is highly spiced, nor do 
we seek that which is artificial, unduly analytical, or much 
complicated. No American art thus far is tainted with in' 
dications of decadence. We are on the ascending line, and 
I think it will require only some favoring impulses to bring 
this tendency to full fruition. I believe most great epochs of 
art have been accompanied or,more or less immediately, either 
preceded or followed by some such impulses. To illustrate 
my meaning, America has not as yet been prolific in great 
composers, yet under the great and stirring impulse of the 
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civil war we produced what I consider the best war songs in 
the world, such as "Marching Through Georgia," "Dixie," 
and some others I could name, just as the French Revolution 
produced that wonderful anthem "The Marseillaise." 

All great events and stirring epochs, by no means war 
alone, will set free the creative spirit in greater or less degree. 
With us, in ordinary times, it is needed, mostly, for the ac 
complishment of material things; but even the accomplish' 
ment of the material, if upon a scale which reaches grandeur, 
becomes epic and inspiring. Harriman, for instance, was a 
dreamer, but by the creative power of his genius he made his 
dreams come true. He had a great poet's imagination— but 
he rhymed in rails. 

"Rhymed in rails!"— What an admirable expression to 
sum up the activities of a poet in deeds. Butthen, throughout, 
Mr. Kahn s views— elaborated from his striking interview 
in the "Times" and set forth in a pamphlet issued by the Pub- 
lisher's Press, are those of a man who thinks and knows how 
to clothe what he thinks, in convincing language. "Rhymed 
in rails" should become what the Germans call "ein fliegendes 
Wort"— a winged phrase. 
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